2IO      REMINISCENCES   OF   TENNYSON   IN   EARLY  DAYS.    [l842
There was another occasion on which the Poet whose great work was all but finished, and the youthful compeer whose chief labours were yet to come, met in my presence. It was at a dinner given by Mr Moxon. The ladies had withdrawn, and Wordsworth soon followed them. Several times Tennyson said to me in a low voice, "I must go: I cannot wait any longer/' At last the cause of his disquiet revealed itself. It was painful to him to leave the house without expressing to the old Bard his sense of the obligation which all Englishmen owed to him, and yet he was averse to speak his thanks before a large company. Our host brought Wordsworth back to the dining-room; and Tennyson moved up to him. He spoke in a low voice, and with a perceptible emotion. I must not cite his words lest I should mar them; but they were few, simple and touching. The old man looked very much pleased, more so indeed than I ever saw him look on any other occasion; shook hands with him heartily, and thanked him affectionately. Wordsworth thus records the incident in a letter to his accomplished American friend, Professor Reed: " I saw Tennyson when I was in London several times. He is decidedly the first of our living poets, and I hope will live to give the world still better things. You will be pleased to hear that he expressed in the strongest terms his gratitude to my writings. To this I was far from indifferent1."
Our many conversations, in those pleasant years, turned chiefly on Poetry, a subject on which Tennyson could say nothing that was not original. It was easy to see that to discern the Beautiful in all around us, and to reveal that beauty to others, was his special poetic vocation. In these conversations he never uttered a word that was disparaging, or tainted with the spirit of rivalship. One of the Poets least like himself, Crabbe, was among those whose merits he affirmed most unequivocally, especially his gift of a hard pathos. The only poet I heard him criticise roughly or unfairly was himself. " Compare/' he once said to me, " compare the heavy handling of my workmanship with the exquisite lightness of touch in Keats! " Another time he read aloud a song by one of the chivalrous Poets of Charles the First's time, perhaps Lovelace's " Althea," which Wordsworth also used to croon in the woods, and said, " There! I would give
noble and great in the history of all countries, and that his utterances should be outspoken, yet statesmanlike, without any colour of partizanship.
1 Prose Works of William Wordsworth, Vol. in., p. 391.    Dr Grosart.